MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE
literatures, the conflict between the increasing ration-
alization of living and the inescapable pressure of irra-
tional impulses is the most serious. The German poet
of the last decade sees this clearly, but instead of stat-
ing it in terms of urban social friction, he represents
the individual within the less distinct but more com-
prehensive frame of nature.

This turn from a superficially modern type of sub-
ject matter to ^another of far less immediate actuality
creates, of course, difficulties which are not merely
formal: since the exigencies of the contemporary world
do not easily lend themselves to either pastoral or
irony, the German poet has resorted, with perhaps a
large measure of self-conscious effort, to the heroic.
But he is no longer content with the bareness of the
poetic landscape of his immediate predecessors; he con-
ceives of nature as lyrical and even demonic. He has
abandoned the plaintive recording of his own dis-
illusionment and now projects, with a resolute will to
order, tentative patterns of existential coherence. In
this revival of neoidealistic conventions, romantic and
classicist elements are curiously interwoven. In present-
day painting and in much of contemporary European
music this return to themes and images of the early
nineteenth century has often been observed. But it is
no less striking in the work of the younger poets.

Where the new attitude does not simply resort to
the common devices of secondhand romanticism (as
it does in the popular verses of Ruth Schaumann,
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